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We make the suggestion that county clubs being, for the present, so much 
in the minority, membership shall consist of delegates from any kind of a nursing 
organization, provision being made that non-resident members shall not be 
permitted to take active part in State matters, nor isolated individual nurses, 
until such time as there shall be ten individual members in a county, when for 
further representation they shall be required to organize and send a delegate. 

This is somewhat upon the lines upon which some of the medical associa¬ 
tions have been established, and is a modified plan of one of the many con¬ 
sidered at the New York State meeting in April. It seems to us the most de¬ 
sirable for practical results, but the question, “ What shall constitute a trained 
nurse t” still remains unanswered. 

Our standard must be clearly defined before we can advance a step further, 
as “ What do you mean by a trained nurse?” will be the first question with which 
we shall be confronted when the bill for registration is presented to the Legis- 
tures of the several States. 

A false step at this point in our history may mean years lost to progress. 
We are not working for ourselves in this matter, but for those who are to come 
after us, and we need to go slowly, not permitting personal gain or partisan 
strife to have a place in this great movement. 


AN INTERESTING DELEGATE 

Among the foreign delegates to the Congress there was no one woman who 
was listened to with greater interest, respect, and deference than Miss Catherine 
J. Wood, a delegate from fourteen different nursing organizations in England, 
and at the present time the managing director and principal owner of the 
“ Nurses’ Hostel” in London. Miss Wood is no longer a young woman, having 
been a nurse since 1863, and her great experience, her plain common-sense, and 
her clearness of diction made her one of the most interesting speakers of the 
occasion. 

Her paper, entitled “ A Retrospect and a Forecast,” given in the present 
number and read at the Temple of Music on the afternoon of the closing exer¬ 
cises, September 21, was one of the most interesting of the papers presented at 
the Congress. 

Miss Wood, who is one of the pioneer nurses of England, believes in nurses 
and in the future of the nursing profession. 

She does not hesitate to show the foibles and defects that are to be found 
among the women in our ranks, and believes that in our professional work we 
will always be subordinate to the medical profession, but that in every matter 
outside of the direct and immediate treatment of the patient we must be an 
independent body of workers, organizing and managing our own societies, pro¬ 
viding our own homes and club-houses, and establishing for ourselves such 
ethical lines as are necessary and best in our relations with the patient, the 
physician, and one another. 

In this country we have so far avoided the mistake of organizing in con¬ 
junction with medical men or laymen. We only know of one important organiza¬ 
tion among nurses which has a physician for a president. This is, of course, 
excluding the “ Guild of St. Barnabas,” which is a religious, and not a purely 
professional society. 

We go farther than Miss Wood in her forecast for the future, and believe 
that when we have obtained “ State registration,” preliminary education on the 
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basis of that provided for the members of the other professions, and recognition 
with the other professions, that our position in relation to medical men will 
undergo a change. 

In the long years to come, when all of these problems shall have, by de¬ 
grees, worked themselves out, the trained nurse will rank, not as the subordi¬ 
nate of the medical man, but as his associate. 

Already to the surgeon and the neurologist she is indispensable, and in this 
connection she has been called “ the handmaiden of science.” But this mar¬ 
vellous change will not take place until long after the women of to-day have 
passed over to the great majority. 


INSURANCE 

Miss Delia Knight’s article in the October number, entitled “ Prophylaxis 
of Poverty,” has brought forth a number of vigorous protests from insurance 
companies on the ground that she has been in a measure unfair in her representa¬ 
tion of the comparative merits of life-insurance and savings-banks as a means of 
protection for one’s old age. 

We do not profess to judge of the rights in the case, as it so happens that 
personally we have not given the subject of insurance very especial consideration 
as a means of investment; but we would like to say to nurses that a matter of 
such serious import should be carefully and thoroughly investiga'ted, and the 
advice of more than one person considered, before investments of any kind are 
made. 

The fact that life-insurance is so universal among business men speaks 
loudly in its favor, but whether it is the wisest thing for a woman whose income, 
from the nature of her work, is uncertain, is the point for each individual to 
decide for herself. 

We give in another column the experience of a nurse who has tried it, and 
we think there is much yet to be said on both sides of the question. 


UNIFORMS IN THE STREET 

The little paper by Mrs. Lockwood on the subject of uniforms is timely. In 
this country wearing the uniform in the street is becoming far too commonly 
the custom in some places. This is objectionable for several reasons. It attracts 
attention, making the wearer conspicuous. For this reason the discharged pupil 
and the quack nurse always wear it, because it is the only way by which they 
impress the public with the idea that they are “ trained nurses.” It is contrary 
to a proper sense of the fitness of things, which governs the most intelligent 
people. Imagine a nurse in her indoor uniform, with a giddy hat, taking dinner 
alone at a public restaurant, or at the theatre in her outdoor cloak, under which 
she wears the indoor uniform, and again the outdoor cloak with a gay theatre 
costume underneath? There can be only one motive for such incongruous attire. 

We think the trouble begins in many schools by allowing the pupil in train¬ 
ing to go out into the street in her house uniform,—for even when she is 
allowed to go only around the square she becomes accustomed to being stared 
at. She is apt to put on her best hat,—perhaps because she has only the one, 
—and the foundation is laid for that lack of a proper sense of propriety in 
dress which we are deploring. 



